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Psychological Techniques for 


Maintaining Peace 


We greatly regret that engineering difficulties prevented 
the Rounp Taste of May 21 from being broadcast. The fol- 
lowing discussion, therefore, was presented one week later 
than originally announced. 


Dr. Miter: I propose a commando operation in the social sciences 
(Oo maintain world peace! This will cost half a billion dollars, and at 
least ten to fifteen years will be taken. Just as the physical scientists 
panded together in a huge group-research project to produce the atomic 
bomb, I suggest that the social scientists organize themselves, with 
governmental support, to discover the basic and applied facts necessary 
‘o predict and control mass human behavior. I believe that this is the 
only defense against weapons of mass destruction. 

Half a billion dollars is a small amount, representing only one-sixth 
of the cost of an atomic-bomb project. A hundred million of this five 
qundred million dollars should be spent in training researchers, social 
sngineers, and clinicians to deal with mass phenomena. It should train 
dersons capable of employing the total scientific method, including the 
stating of crucial hypotheses about human behavior; the experimental 
esting of these hypotheses; and the broad application of the findings to 
social processes. 

In ten years, ten thousand competent, independent researchers of this 
sort could be prepared—many times what we now have in this area of 
critical personnel shortage. 

- Another fifty million dollars should be devoted to developing tech- 
ricians to help them. At the same time, at an increasing rate over the 
yext ten years, it would be desirable to spend another hundred and 
ifty million dollars on integrated, basic investigation of principles of 
ndividual and group behavior and another two hundred million dol- 
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lem of maintaining the peace. 


Mr. Jounson: Now, wait a minute, Dr. Miller. 1am Walter Johnso i 
of the department of history of the University of Chicago. Your propo | 
al is startling enough, but the Rounp Taste has presented many proj}! 
posals for building peace. Some participants have advocated world gov, 
ernment. Some have advocated a federation of the North Atlanti¢ 
community, or the concentration on diplomatic meetings and bargainy}! 


ings in order to stabilize the world. You seem to be throwing all thes¢ i 
out the window. As I listen to you, it looks to me as though you are jus$ 
proposing a utopian cure-all for the troubles of the world. | 

I turn to you, Theodore Newcomb, professor of sociology and ps | 
chology at the University of Michigan. You are a trained observer is}? 
the field of mass behavior. Can you help me out in cross-examining Drip! 


Miller’s proposals? 


Mr. Newcoms: First, I do not think that Dr. Miller means that a 
other approaches to peace have to be abandoned, but I feel pretty ex} 
cited about the possibilities of this particular kind of program. I sup} 
pose that every scientist would say that you cannot make much prog} 
ress in the scientific field until you have some techniques ready to gq 
ahead. I wish that Dr. Miller would tell us some of the technique 
which have been developed during recent years for the kinds of prob} 
lems about which he is talking. 


Dr. Miter: I have in front of me here a list of twenty illustrativy 
techniques of the sort which you mentioned. I will read you some a} 
them. There is, for example, group psychotherapy—a new techniqué| 
like the others developed in recent years. Then there is the taal 
of communication blocks; the projective study of unconscious attitudes} 
surveys research; group dynamics and research on the committee pro¢ 
ess; an investigation of the control of mass choice and decision; and th} 
selection of leaders. 


Mr. Jounson: Some of these techniques sound impressive, but hoy’ 
are they relevant to the task of maintaining peace? | 


Mr. Newcoms: For example, one of those you mentioned was thi} 
assessment and training of leaders. You had some experiences of thij 
kind when you were in the OSS assessment program during the wall 


Dr. Mitrer: Yes. In the Office of Strategic Services during the wal 
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we had the problem of selecting secret agents who would go overseas 
and executives who would be on missions of intelligence against the 
enemy. We used a number of almost new techniques, some developed 
just during the war period and some immediately before, for selecting 
these people. We used, for example, objective tests, like intelligence 
tests; and we used the various projective tests, like the Rorshach ink-blot 
test, for example. In addition to this, we used depth psychiatric inter- 
views, probing the whole development of the emotional structure of the 
individual from his childhood. Then we used “situational” techniques, 
as we called them—group problems set up in the field which had to be 
settled in real life, and we could observe the way the individuals went 
jabout solving them. And, finally, we lived with these candidates over a 
period of several days, out on an estate in the country, observing how 
jthey behaved—playing volleyball with them, eating with them, talking 
to them. The total picture which we got from all these methods gave 
jus some sort of concept of how they would be able to react in the very 
stressful and trying important situations into which they were going. 


| Mr. Jounson: This experience of yours must have been rewarding 
irom the standpoint of your interest in psychology, but just how does it 
irelate to making peace? 


Dr. Miter: I would like to suggest that it might be possible to set 
1p an agency, privately run, which would test all political candidates 
who might ask for certification of fitness—a sort of procedure of “pas- 
teurizing” the politicians, as it were. 


Dr. Miter: I do not mean to say that this should be compulsory. 
| think rather that it is to be expected that, as the years go by, people 


Wleciding which of the various possible candidates to pick. 

For example, we have now in various universities schools of public 
idministration building up. It might be that these techniques would be 
ised on the candidates for admission to those schools; and, then, as 


hools is as necessary for government service as the preparation in a 
w school is for legal activities. 


' Mr. Newcoms: I think that you are leaving one kind of thing out. 
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So far we have been talking mainly about individuals, as if it were alll} 
a matter of picking out the right individuals, and so on. Actually, these 
things go on in masses. We have problems of people talking to people 
These are communication problems. What about some techniques here! | 


Dr. Mitter: In general, in the social sciences, you study the thing 1 ir | 
a test tube first of all and then apply 1 it to the mass later on. 

There are various researches going on concerning small groups whiel | 
I think would be applicable. For example, we know that there ard) 
problems of communication between labor and management or be 
tween social classes; problems of understanding between the variou} 
races; and we are beginning to understand various techniques fof}? 
creating better understanding in situations of this sort. Now, these ari} 
communication blocks, like ine international one—perhaps best repre 
sented by the iron curtain. 


remove any communication block? Also how do you propose to mak} 
any surveys of public opinion and attitudes in the Soviet Union? 


Dr. Mier: We can learn from these smaller lessons which I haw 
mentioned already, from the research being done in these fields, hoy 
it is possible to create understanding at all levels between nations 4 
well as between smaller groups. It ecteanie is not possible for group} 
to intercommunicate unless they at least understand the point a vie} 
of others, not that they necessarily need to accept it. At the preset 
time the psychological effectiveness of the iron curtain is so great that i 
both Russia and America it is almost impossible for a person public} 
to admit that he is willing to try to understand the attitude of thy 

other country without being howled down by the people. | 


Mr. Jounson: Then, from your standpoint, you realize that in tH 
next few years it will be extremely difficult to work out this problem |} 
removing the communication blocks between the Soviet Union and t 


West? 


Dr. Mixizr: Yes, indeed. It certainly is going to be difficult, partic} 
larly because of the special situation in which we are politically at tl} 
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psychological techniques for maintaining peace, that we approach cer- 
tain basic questions which need to be raised. 


Mr. Newcoms: I would like to raise one. Granted that we have to do 
scientific work at a basic level and also at an applied level, do you 
‘think any of this can be done fast enough really to reduce the risk of 
immediate war with Russia? 


Dr. Mizter: You have noticed that I suggested that this program last 
for ten or fifteen years. These sciences are very young, as you know, 
and I do not think that we can expect results immediately. Political 
action of all sort must go on in the meantime as a sort of “holding” 
operation until we begin to get the basic understanding necessary to 
control the mass behavior which has been so out of control in the past. 


Mr. Newcoms: I suppose that a lot of Americans are wondering 
whether we can do anything about the Politburo with such techniques. 


f 


Dr. Miter: Admittedly, it is very difficult to know what to do with 
that group of determined men in Russia who seem to have decided al- 
jready where the fate of mankind is going to go. But it may be that these 
people will change in their attitudes or in their personnel as the years 
go by. There might be a revolution, conceivably, or perhaps the holo- 
caust of a third world war may be necessary in order to overthrow the 
control of such international bandits. But, in the end, I think that it will 
ibe possible to develop relations between Russia and America and 
jother countries so that real communication is possible. 


Mr. Newcoms: Here is another point about which I would like to 
lask you. This is one which a lot of people have asked me, when I get 
excited about the possibilities of social science. What about the dangers 
f putting this much control in the hands of a few specialists? Will not 
the control and knowledge about men give too much power to the 
joeople who have this knowledge? 


Dr. Mixer: President Conant, of Harvard, has made a suggestion 
lwhich I think is the best answer to your question. He suggests that all 
scientists, physical and social scientists alike, be required to take a 
Hippocratic oath, like the oath doctors take of loyalty to their patients— 
an oath of loyalty to democracy and to democratic principles. It seems 
‘o me that this is the ultimate control of the power of the scientists to 
iffect the behavior of human beings. 
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Mr. Jounson: But what is the role of the democratically elected offi | 
cials in your proposal, if you would have all these scientists gathering}} 
the information which is determining the attitudes of nations? 


Dr. Miizr: I believe firmly in democracy and in the necessity fos| 
the democratically elected representatives to make the final value and 
policy decisions. But, at the present time, they are deciding withouil| 
understanding the basic principles of human behavior and of groug}}; 
without information which would be extremely relevant and whicll} 
frequently would solve the problems for them. I therefore suggest tha} 
some system be set up whereby experts can make available to the repre¥| 
sentatives of the people the information which can help them in com} 
ing to their final policy decisions. 


Mr. Newcoms: I suppose that same problem arises in any sciencel) 
does it not? Knowledge is always a source of danger. 


Mr. Jounson: This is another place to bring in a basic question, i 
seems to me. Is a science of man really possible? Can men ever leart 
to play on other men as if they were just mere puppets and musicag| 
instruments? | 


as it is to use them for democracy, as we can do in the future. We mus 
recognize that the control of the Hippocratic oath of the scientist is oul} 
best way of solving this problem. 


Mr. Newcoms: You are not suggesting that somehow there is an auf 
tomatic consequence of knowledge whereby it will lead to peace? Yo: 
do not mean that, do you? | 


Dr. Mixier: Not at all; no. I think that we must recognize, howeve: i 
that it is better to peace in the presence of knowledge than i 
ignorance. 
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to raise. It is a sort of fifth freedom which we all have—the freedom to 
do the wrong thing even though we know the facts. Shall we call this 
the perverseness of the human race? One scientist has observed that the 
human race, through the democratic process, has the right to annihilate 
itself. 


Dr. Mizter: Yes; but, as a famous nuclear physicist said, this is quite 
true, but does it also have the right to annihilate all the other animals 
and plants at the same time? 


Mr. JoHNson: Well, we seem to be doing it. 


Mr. Newcoms: I would like to get back to this matter of techniques 
which I raised earlier, because I think that the whole business hinges 
on that. You have mentioned only two kinds of techniques so far. Are 
there any others? 


Dr. Mituer: There is the new study which is going on in the field of 
decision-making and group psychotherapy and the roles of individuals 
in groups. This is an area in which you are an acknowledged authority, 
ewcomb. Tell us something about the recent research in this area. 


Mr. Newcoms: One of the things which I think looks promising is 
the fact that a whole theory of roles has made it possible to do some 
effective role training under certain conditions. For example, let us sup- 
pose that we have representatives of different countries who are meet- 
lng together and trying to communicate and to solve common problems. 
\[£ each of them does not realize what role he is taking or how other 
jpeople see him take one role or another one, they are not going to com- 
}municate with one another very well, and one of them is not going to 
communicate to other people what he really wants to communicate. 
By a training process we can actually improve some of these things. 


Dr. Miiuer: For example, Secretary Acheson, when he goes to meet 
‘epresentatives of other countries, sometimes plays the role of the good 
jneighbor in his relations with Pan-American nations. 


Mr. Newcos: That is a good example. 


Dr. Muzter: Or, on another occasion, he may play the role of the con- 
jyueror in relation to Germany or Japan; or, at another time, he may 
play the role of the potential enemy in his discussions with Russian 
lepresentatives. Now, if it were possible for him to recognize that 
these roles change from time to time and that he may not be self- 
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consistent in his decisions as a result of it and if it were possible fos] 
him to recognize how his own personal emotions and attitudes may 
affect national policy, a much clearer decision of many of these prob: 
lems might be reached. 


Mr. Jounson: An individual leader like Secretary of State Acheson 
does not operate in a vacuum. He operates with other individuals} 
either in his own group in the Department of State, formulating polic 
or in meetings with Bevin, with Schuman, and foreign ministers it} 
general. What do your techniques offer to solve tensions which arise 


around the conference table in this problem of maintaining peace? 


Dr. Miter: The fact of the matter is that there are two major ne 
techniques which are relevant to this. One is the technique of grou 
psychotherapy. The principles of individual psychotherapy have beer|| 
applied in recent years to groups, and we have begun to understan 
how the interactions between individuals may help persons to solvj 
problems which they cannot do otherwise. Moreover, there has been 
great deal of research in the area which is called “group dynamics. 
There has been small-group research at the University of Michigan an: 
elsewhere. Small groups have been used in various ways as test tubes G 
models of the larger problems at the national and international level! 


Mr. Newcos: One of the things which I think is promising is the 
technique which is sometimes referred to as “group decision.” Wit} 
various kinds of techniques, it has been shown that you can actually gel 
more effective decisions out of a whole group at once than you can ou 
of a single individual. And, here again, we have a technique not exactl] 
perfected yet but one which is promising and needs a lot more scienti 
study. 


Dr. Mitxer: That is right. Then there has been research going on 3J} 
Chicago and elsewhere with an instrument which has the long name ¢ 
a “visual introspectometer.” 


Mr. Jounson: In my ignorance, what is a visual introspectometet 


Dr. Mirter: It is not anything as bad as it sounds. It is an arrang: 
ment whereby a few people can sit around a table talking over som 
emotionally laden problem like race relations or the attitude of Ameri# 
toward Russia. Each one has a hidden switch. When he feels god 
about the discussion, he turns on a green light on a panel which even 


body can see. When he feels bad about what is happening, he turns on 
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red light. The lights appear on a panel, but no one knows which light 
belongs to which person. Now, you can have all sorts of ground rules 
in such discussion. For example, you can arrange it so that when a ma- 
jority of the lights are red and people are feeling disturbed, you stop 
talking about the problem itself and begin talking about your feelings 

d emotions. And, eventually, it may be possible to comprehend and 
‘to work out the hostilities and angers and fears which are involved and 
to turn the lights back to green so that it is possible to go on toward a 
rational solution of the issue. 


Mr. JoHnson: Now that you have mentioned this machine, I must 
admit at last that I am becoming interested in your commando project 
for maintaining peace. 


Mr. Newcoms: You need machines? 


_ Mk. Jounson: For instance, I would like to see this machine operate 
in the United States Senate. I suggest that possibly a good many sena- 
tors would be delighted to have a red light flash when emotions take 
over in the course of the debate. 


Dr. Mitzer: Well, that is possible. Or, you could conceive, at some 
future time, in the Security Council, for example, when Gromyko, 
Acheson, and Bevin would be sitting around the table, and they would 
push their little switches. When the lights turned red, they would find 
out why it was that they were feeling so hostile to one another and why 
rational action at an international level was impossible. 


_ Mk. Jonson: If this ever occurs, I am sure that the small powers in 
the Security Council will be so happy. 


Mr. Newcoms: I suppose that this is a special illustration of the gen- 
eral principle which some people call “feedback.” The important thing 
here is that when you are in a group situation and have a machine 
which you can punch, not only do you know how you are feeling about 
things yourself, but you are in a position to know how other people are 
feeling, and thus the group can work together. 


Dr. Mutter: Yes. This is related to the area of research and recent 
interest in the general sciences—the area called “cybernetics.” You can 
compare this situation to the thermostat attached to a furnace, which 
informs the furnace, as it were, when the temperature is too low, so 
that the furnace can react and reestablish the situation. A “feedback” 
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sort of stability and understanding of the total process is meee 


Mr. Newcoms: There is another kind of question which I think if 
interesting. Some work has been done recently on sizes of differen}} 
groups and committees for effective purposes. What about some of thi}! 
work? | 


Dr. Mitier: This work, which has been carried on largely at Har} 
vard, considers the possibility of increasing the size of committee ane|| 
how helpful the different sizes of committees may be in solving prob 
lems. It has been shown, in general, that the more people you add to 4} 
committee, the more points of view you get, the less stylized and stand} 
ard the solutions are likely to be. 


Mr. Newcoms: Are groups better at solving hard problems thaij 
individuals are, for example? 


Dr. Mizizr: Yes, I think that it is quite clear that they are, up to } 
certain size. | 


circus. 


Dr. Mixter: It is always desirable to get more and more points al 
view so that the same old solutions will not always be used. But afted} 
you get seven or eight people i ina committee, the research has shown} i} 


tee is pete 


Mr. Jounson: Now here, by this proposal of your committee, you anf 
destroying forty or fifty years of precedent, for instance, in the commit} 
tees in the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States}), 

Dr. Miter: If this research is borne out, I would suggest that they} 
cut down the size of the Senate committees to about seven or eight. 


Mr. Jounson: You are going to upset senatorial courtesy; you anjp 
going to upset the prestige of belonging to committees. How do yo} 
think that you are going to get an appropriation from Congress if you 


are going to pray their committees? \ 


| 
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mportant, but I do not think that they are anything like so important 
is these very basic issues with which we are dealing at the present time. 


Mr. Jounson: There is no doubt that your proposals here of this 
>ommando operation are very important. But, on the other hand, is it 
lot true that in the last thirty years money has gone, in this country, to 
ndustrial research or, most recently, to atomic research and that most 
drains just have not gone into the social sciences? Where are you going 
© get your people? 


Dr. Mitter: I think that Newcomb and I, as social scientists in this 
irea, will have to admit that the greatest competence perhaps is not to 
ye found in this field. But it seems to me that there are solutions to this. 
f there can be general agreement that the problems which are faced in 
his area are of paramount importance to civilization, then certainly we 
‘an take various steps to bring the most competent people into them in 
order to work on them. 


| Mr. Newcoms: I think that that is already happening. A couple of 
yenerations ago, probably the most competent people went into the 
ninistry. A little later, they went into medicine or law. And there is no 
ule whereby they have to keep going into the same fields indefinitely. 
think that they are going, increasingly, into these areas because they 
ee increasing possibilities of working there. 


Dr. Miter: And at the present time some of the most brilliant 
yeople in America are working in the area of the physical sciences. 
several of them have suggested to me that it might be possible for the 
ocial scientists to provide some sort of “retread” training for them, as it 
vere. They have said that because of the guilt which they feel and the 
esponsibility for the research in the atomic field, a number of them 
night like to transfer their interests in future years, and their capabili- 
ies, over to the solution of some of these primary problems which 
vould solve the issue of the weapons of mass destruction. 


» Mr. Newcoms: Let us invite them in. 


Mr. Jounson: Newcomb and Dr. Miller, I seem to be slightly con- 
used here. You tell me that more and more people are going into the 
ocial sciences, but recently I read in the Congressional Record of the 
rassage of the National Science Foundation Bill, which I thought was 
eally to subsidize continuing research in the natural sciences and not 
auch for the social sciences. 
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Tile 


Dr. Mitter: The President signed that bill just the other day; but th: ! | 
fact of the matter is that it provides for any form of science. The sociaj|, 
sciences may, by administrative decision, be included in this bill. It if) 
my strong hope that it will be possible, through this bill, which haj} 
now become a law, to mobilize national responsibility and support fo 
this sort of research about which we have been talking. 


Mr. Newcoms: I suppose that you and I would, at least, be in agree})), 
ment that some of these problems are well enough developed so thaj} 
people could be invited in to work on some of these which are on th 
list which you read us a few moments ago. 


rumor. There has been a good deal of research going on, as you kno 
in recent years on the role of rumors in making political decisions. 


Mr. Jounson: Do I understand that you are talking about the publi f 
opinion polls of 1948? They were a rumor apparently. 


Dr. Miter: Not exactly that, though I will admit that those tec 1 


election. 


Mr. Newcoms: We had better methods available than were used 
even in 1948. 


Dr. Mitter: But I do think that it is possible to understand how uti}. 
conscious and conscious attitudes are developed by rumor amo 
peoples. i 

Mr. Newcoms: There is one other point on which I want to mall, 
sure that we are all agreed here—and I suppose that we are. I think thal)’ 
part of the time we have been talking as if we really had the answers t}) 
these questions, whereas the fact is that most of the answers we do ne 
have. And the important thing is that, up to date, we do have somll 
methods or at least some beginnings of methods. If you have the metll) 
ods and techniques, then you have the possibility of getting the at}| 
swers later. 


| 

Dr. Mixer: I think that every science develops this way. It seems 4 
me that the early techniques are always softheaded, and they cauil 
skepticism on the part of other peoples who view them. But it is fort 
nate, it seems to me, for mankind at large and at this time of our intel 


ii} 


| 
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1ational crisis, that we also, by coincidence almost, have come to the 
soint where the social sciences, the sciences of man, are developing, so 
hat there is general agreement on basic theory in many fields, and 
here really are hardheaded, precise, specific techniques which are 
wailable for studying these problems. A decade ago, twenty years ago, 
his would have been impossible; but it is different now. 


_ Mk. Jonnson: All right; I am convinced, Dr. Miller. I withdraw my 
harge that you are utopian. 


Dr. Miter: Today we have been able to discuss, in detail, only a few 
if the score or so of new techniques which offer promise of real advance 
n understanding the problems of interpersonal relations. Other pro- 
edures include research on the comprehension of hostility; use of ad- 
rertising and propaganda methods to change mass attitudes; develop- 
nent of leadership techniques—so that our leaders will know the most 
fective ways to direct their peoples; and investigation of the impor- 
ance of symbols in solidifying group loyalties—symbols like the red 
tar, the swastika, the cross, and the star of David. 

| In studying these matters, the whole scientific method must be used. 
his includes not only observation of the phenomena and creation of 
vypotheses, but also testing of them by experimentation, discovery of 
ew facts, and application of these facts to social problems. Too often 
n the past the social sciences have stopped short of the complete scien- 
ific method. 

I hope that each listener, interested in the cause of peace, will join in 
he effort to obtain the half-billion-dollar support required for this com- 
nando operation for the investigation and application of the new tech- 
uiques of the social sciences. To accomplish our end, we must under- 
tand how man behaves in groups and how his emotions can be con- 


rolled. 


A PLEA FOR A RATIONAL APPROACH TO THE 
PROBLEM OF WAR AND PEACE 


By DR. RANYARD WEST* 


THE tragic paradox of the life of 
our world today is that the thing for 
which we strive eludes us. As a gen- 
eral proposition this is not a new one. 
Some of our saddest human thought, 
some of our greatest literature has 
been upon just this theme of the 
appearance of a malignant fate balk- 
ing man’s best efforts ad hoc, a fate 
which suddenly sets him reeling just 
when his feet seem firmly planted 
upon the road of heart’s desire. 

Nor has human thought and great 
literature been free of the haunting 
deeper dread, the niggling doubt, the 
sudden flash of light—that it is we 
ourselves who often defeat ourselves, 
that what we strive with is so often 
our own shadows, and that it is they 
who suddenly lay us in our turn 
upon the grass. 

It is to the thought of the last fifty 
years that we owe a clearer enlighten- 
ment which we must no longer shun; 
thought fed upon observations ham- 
mered out inexorably and with pain 
by one great enquirer. Sigmund 
Freud of Vienna was as obsessed a 
man as Jean Jacques Rousseau and 
is destined to be as great a revolu- 
tionary. He is the real source of our 
discovery of man’s thwarting self by 
the road of psychoanalysis. 

It is more than time for psycho- 
analysis to cease to be a cult, at least 
in the social and political implica- 
tions of some of its surest truths. 


* This article by the prominent Scottish psychiatrist is reprinted by special permission d{}- 
The University of Chicago Law Review (Spring, 1949). 


Among Freud’s great sticks of dynaqip 
mite was the following contribution} ' 
to knowledge: i 


Men are not gentle friendly creatureq)” 
wishing for love, who simply defene}) 
themselves if they are attacked. A pow 
erful measure of desire for aggression}ff 
has to be reckoned as part of their inf 
stinctual endowment... . All the insti) 
tutions and laws of ae ee are dilj 
rected to protect it against the normatfy 
individual. | 


This finding, not undreamt of by! 
earlier philosophers, is confirmed byf 
the many “analysts” and the muck Ht 
more ordinary doctors like the pres i | 
ent writer who have tried to curft 
the fears, obsessions, and prejudicey 
of their patients by discovering whaali 
unconscious motives and misappreyp if 
hensions lie behind them. Both ialfy) 
the treating of patients and in oH 
training analysis of “normal” stu 
dents we discover how very oftel 
the mind is divided, deceives itself] t 


deep and contrary passions the coursiff 
chosen by its more rational “self.” 
We approach the problem of cor} 
trol. The primitive and disturbinj}te 
passions of individuals find a threefft; 
fold control in conscience, publil 
opinion, and the law. Conscienct 
works from within upon evertf 
trained citizen. Public opinion opealh 
ates in continual correction fror}fi 
without. And whenever necessar} q 


ae law controls the more flagrant- 
7 aggressive manifestations of our 
assions, usually preventing them 
arough our mere awareness of its 
resence. 

So much for individuals. What of 
roups? Group passion is a more seri- 
wus affair than individual passion, 
primarily because our first ravings of 
awarted rage or lunacy (“Do you 
ee what a nasty face X has?”) do 
vot find the answer “Nonsense!” but 
Of course!” The problem of con- 
‘olling the isolated passion of self- 
ighteous men is the problem of con- 
rolling an isolated lunacy (or in 
nilder language a peculiar preju- 
tice) in a man with a trained so- 
jal conscience; opposing it in its 
arly stages by sweet reasonableness, 
lacked later, if need be, by force. 
the problem of controlling group 
assion is the problem of control- 
g a shared and so a greater lunacy 
fy much more naked force. Trade 
dnions have had to be controlled by 


egalomania. The machinery of con- 
vol may be simple or complicated. 
essential requirements are two: 
hat the emergence of opposing pas- 
jon on the part of the Greater So- 
yety is avoided (and with it the risk 
F its involvement in a counter lunacy 
yviated) by rules laid down in ad- 
ance, applied by officers trained and 
sopointed for their purpose. Estab- 
shed law, impartial judge, trained 
hice, these are among the essential 
hachinery of civilization. Our police 
fe carefully trained to arrest with 
jinimum violence; our judges are 


1 
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trained to set aside their prejudices 
in favor of the law as it is laid down; 
and the law itself is laid down in the 
light of previous experience, yet well 
in advance of the serious occasions 
of its testing-times ahead. One other 
requirement is forthcoming. In any 
organized society such as we take as 
our model for World Order the citi- 
zens still have their social consciences 
and the public are trained to accept 
without demur the decision of the 
courts. 

There need be no great mystery 
about the public conscience. Like 
horse and dog, man is a domestic 
animal apt to be trained to social 
service. Define his community and 
you elicit his loyalty to it. His nature 
appears to justify the modern demo- 
cratic assumption about popular con- 
sent: that our law can be at once 
adequate, impartial, and democratic 
because most men usually wish to 
obey it; there is behind it the con- 
stant force of a majority whose actual 
composition is ever changing. The 
erring minority may contain you 
today and me tomorrow, but it will 
continue to remain a minority. Does 
the psychology of Freud justify us 
in such assumptions? 

By Freud’s own obiter dicta, no! 
Freud thought, Germanically, of so- 
ciety as consisting of huge crowds 
being kept in order by “appalling 
force” which he found “undeniably 
a grand project.” But the findings of 
his science as employed by himself 
and others have yielded an unending 
mixture of two opposing traits from 
within the human heart: one an im- 
pulse to dominate, with universal 
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self-assertion and ready aggressive- 
ness at thwarting; the other an im- 
pulse to co-operate, a “social instinct,” 
with loyalty, self-denial and support 
for society, if need be, against self. 
Freud himself gave continuous pri- 
ority to the self-assertive aggressive- 
ness. Some of us now believe that we 
have good evidence that he did so 
because of an unanalyzed personal 
bias in his own passionate nature. 
Other analysts such as Ian Suttie (in 
The Origins of Love and Hate) have 
been swayed the other way and re- 
port a predominance of loving co- 
operation yielding to aggressiveness 
only upon thwarting. The inescapa- 
ble truths are two: one that, psycho- 
analytically, man’s nature is deeply 
divided and confused between two 
opposing motives; the other that, po- 
litically observed, the co-operative in- 
stinct seems to win in most men 
at most times zm all well-established 
communities of socially well-trained 
citizens. 

All this is true of man in an or- 
ganized and civilized society, trained 
from cradlehood to be a good family 
man and a decent and respectable 
citizen. He succeeds in being both 
these things—usually. The law is 
there to help him—occasionally. 

Unfortunately our World Com- 
munity is not yet an organized so- 
ciety but only in early process of be- 
coming one. Men are not yet trained 
from cradlehood to be loyal to the 
United Nations, though many men 
and women swore and have main- 
tained to a high degree an adult 
loyalty to it and to its predecessor 
the League of Nations. We shall be 


adequately trained some day. Bu 
our need and our inquiry are im 
mediate: How to bring that day 
near? How to bridge the gap ti 
it comes? How in fact are we te 
deal realistically and effectively with 
the ill-established, ill-assorted societt 
which the world community still is; 
—a community in which it is impos 
sible to divide a majority of shee: 
from a minority of goats, or onll 
possible subjectively, by making th 
sheep and the goats change place 
with the view-point of the observer 

The educational factor must 
quickly passed over in this article 
It is nonetheless important; and sing 
such education depends not leas 
upon the fluctuating and transfeq 
able emotion of loyalty (with it 
natural and “instinctive’ ” propensit 
for the strong) it may be possib) 
to induce an altered frame of mini 
very much more rapidly than ha 
been thought, once World Orde 
gains its symbols and still moy 
when it achieves its power. We 

The bridging of the gap betwea 
loyal communities in a divided worl, 
and the inception of World Order i] 
however, the direct and chief cod 
cern of this article. The remedii 
appear to the writer to be insti 
tional, in brief summary, for the fa 
lowing reasons: First, because hum 
nature 7s naturally susceptible to ef 
ternal control, expects it, and caj 
readily adjust itself to a change in 
directing authority. Parents, schoc 


ment, lie psychologically alend| | 
straight-forward progression. Seconi] 
because machinery. for the control |] 


ab Se ey ee ~ 


: 

| ee minorities, without Prior 
umptions as to who these minori- 
es shall be, is a well established 
jodel, a going concern, in all exist- 
)ug civilized democratic communi- 
es. The machinery of municipal 
4w is a tried machinery which 
orks. It would seem to follow that, 
‘ince loyalty is a strong passion with 
P variable object, loyalty to the World 
ommunity awaits only the effective 
reation of the institutions of world 
{ommunity, namely the institutions 
L£ world law and world government. 
| The admitted failure of the two 
st attempts at World Order of our 
wentieth century appears to the 
‘resent writer to be due to only one 
aing—that they did not transfer 
uthority and power to the World 
fommunity through an institution 
thich represented that community 
hd could elicit its loyalty. The 
eague of Nations rested not upon 
xe faith that men would support a 
entral authority which would act 
ffectively for the general good, but 
jather upon the faith that men would 
et together though their loyalty re- 
tained enshrined in different states 
Ath divergent interests and their 
ower remained vested in the na- 
‘onal governments of those diver- 
ent states. It was a fatal assump- 
jon; although with leadership and 
ammon interests which were clear 
ind unimpeachable, the League 
jtight have survived to recreate it- 
If effectively. The United Nations 
arted with the assumption that the 
tw governments which represented 
jie greatly predominant power of 
jie E world when they did act to- 
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gether, from common eee in 
1941-45 would go on acting together 
under wholly different circumstances, 
despite the very evident divergence 
of their natural aims and interests. 
This one must ask leave to call a 
very foolish assumption. 

The institutions of world govern- 
ment are simply the institutions of 
any government—of good govern- 
ment as it has been tried and has 
worked through the centuries behind 
us. Those institutions are fourfold, 
namely: 1) a central legislature with 
control of the essentials of law, order 
and good government. History tells 
us that such a legislature should not 
only be democratically conceived, but 
should be progressively democratic 
in its composition if it is to maintain 
its continuity far into the future. The 
Assemblies of the League and the 
United Nations have surpassed in 
wisdom and cool judgment the 
Councils of both those bodies sim- 
ply because they were more widely 
and less passionately representative. 
Though the Assembly of the United 
Nations is not representative enough, 
its power might usefully be increased. 
We are safer in its hands than in 
those of the passionate permanent 
Four and their fluctuating, make- 
weight colleagues of the Security 
Council. 2) A central executive re- 
lated to the legislature according to 
one of the best democratic models. 
3) An impartial judiciary operating 
with the guidance of a well-drawn 
code. 4) The certainty of sanctions 
in the institution of a centralized 
force, which, like any other police 
force must secure the society which 


attack, and guarantee the decisions 
_ of the executive and judiciary. 

In cataloguing these institutions 
the writer has been formulating the 
psychological requirements of the 
government of mankind. His for- 
‘mulations do not pretend to be cast 
in legal terms, for which task he 


possesses no competency. They are, 


however, offered by a student of 
human nature equipped with the 
techniques of modern psychology 
who is profoundly conscious of the 
challenge of our times. They appear 
. to him to be at once well-based in 
human nature and the only possible 
road to World Order and peace. 

It is for statesmen to take up this 
challenge and either to prove their 
denials of our prescriptions or else 
to implement them forthwith. We 
can assure our statesmen that the 

-Jatter task will not prove as difficult 
as they think if they will but enter 
upon it now. Their difficulties are 
due to the fact that, since each of 

- them mistakes the normality of his 

opponents, they all seek solutions de- 
signed to keep those opponents in 
check whilst remaining free them- 
selves. Such methods of thinking 
must have delayed human organi- 
zation at every stage of progress, 
from village to commune, from bar- 
ony to kingdom, from class-war to 
the democratic and socialist states of 
today. We cannot control the other 
party except by submitting to a like 
control of ourselves. Our statesmen 
must bind the world to law. The 


1 Grotius, the “Father of International Law” and a Dutchman, found it thwarted bya t 


Portuguese, in 1625. 


At serves aad ai its Aanitons against Z 


pane to security. 


: anyone doubt the need for wor 


This remains to be alt Sh 


government (perhaps few now do 
let them look around them and no 
how their own country has to 
governed not by co-ordination but} 
by external judgment and force su 
perior to all groups. For the larger 
number who doubt the practicability; 
of world government I would point; 
to the controllability of mankind] 
everywhere when the correct means#f 
of control are employed. Of thosey 
readers, perhaps the majority, whot 
see world peace just around thes 
corner but who find it thwarted bys 
the Russians, as their fathers foundil} 
it thwarted by the Germans, the 
writer would ask this final question: 
If there is always the “other fellow,’ 
and he always happens to share the 
power of the world about equally 
with ourselves and numbers his mi 
lions as we do, is it not time ta 
form a “Superior Force,” as Thomas 
Hobbes put it, “to keep us all in 
awe’? # 
Why do our statesmen find it sq 
dificult even to try this solution? 
Solely, we submit, because they can} 
not see the normality of their enet 
mies’ prejudices nor the reality off 
their own. Neither they nor wa} 
whom they serve are aware of the 
forceful contribution to war of ou: 
own unconscious sper 
Verbum sat sapienti! Let them | ( 
act, and relieve our world of its pres# 
ent nightmare and misery forever. 4 
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